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sages (e. g., pp. 272, 348, 355, 451, 452). Whether a whole-hearted devo- 
tion to scholasticism is more likely to render a man biased in his judg- 
ment of Spinoza than is a whole-hearted devotion to Hegelianism, to 
naturalism, or to any other " ism," is a question which men will answer 
according to their individual proclivities. Certainly, the neo-scholastic 
need not feel bound to discover that Spinoza was really in his heart of 
hearts a churchman, and that is something. 

I, for my part, feel inclined to enter a courteous protest against one 
position taken by the author, which seems to me to be a matter of no little 
significance in the interpretation of Spinozism as a system. It is main- 
tained (p. 348) that Spinoza never was a realist in the Platonizing and 
medieval sense, but in his speculations touching the " universal " stood 
close to the moderate classical scholastics. To my mind, the reasonings 
of the " Ethics " are incomprehensible, if regarded from this point of 
view, though, undoubtedly, unequivocally anti-realistic passages may be 
cited. However, the author will have an opportunity to make good his 
position in the promised volume on Spinoza, the mature philosopher; and 
I shall await what he has to say with great interest. 

The volume is attractive in style, and is handsomely gotten up. Two 
portraits in color, thirteen autotypes, and seven facsimiles accompany 
the text. There are copious notes and a good index. I hope that no 
criticism of individual points, contained in the above, will mislead the 
reader into supposing that I undervalue the scholarship and the patient 
investigation represented in the book. It may well be welcomed by those 
who approach Spinoza from widely different points of view. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Columbia University. 
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To the Editors of the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scien- 
tific Methods: 

During the last meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
one frequently heard the following as an argument against realism: How 
can the same object be both red to A and green to B, present parallel 
sides to one observer and convergent sides to another, etc., etc. Professor 
Miller argued, if I understood him rightly, that since the same object 
appeared differently from an indefinite number of different points of view, 
a realistic interpretation would involve the absurdity that the same object 
is or has all these different forms. Now, the other night I attended a 
meeting in which the guest of honor was father to one, brother to another, 
uncle to a third, professional associate to a fourth, teacher to a fifth, and 
bore a number of other relations to the others who had gathered to honor 
him, while at the same time and in the same meaning of the word, he was 
a friend to all those present. As no one has yet maintained that A is 
father to B only when B is conscious of the relation, the incident suggests 
that there is nothing impossible in the same object bearing an indefinite 
number of real relations to an indefinite number of different bodies, and 
at the same time bearing exactly the same relation to any number of 
different bodies. The incident and its suggestion are doubtless dreadfully 
commonplace and trivial. But I can not help thinking that there is 
something wrong with a philosophic attitude that asks how can such 
trivial things be. 

Respectfully yours, 

COIXEGE OF THE ClTY OF NEW YORK, MORRIS R. COHEN. 

January 6. 



